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al would ‘not , become a preven of The resentation of colours to the 
CHARIVARIA. * House of Commons for anything in wer National Reservists in Fins- 
Tae Dutch Government, it is an-|the world,” says Miss CuristaBeL| bury Park on the 19th inst. was not 
nounced from the Hague, has decided | | PANKHURST. This show of consideration | such a success as it was hoped it would 
to observe strict neutrality during the | for the members of that institution is a be, owing to the fact that when the 
Balkan war, and an official declaration | clever 1 move, and is said to have gained | men paraded it was discovered that 
to that effect will be published shortly. | 7 supporters. ithe flag had been mislaid. But for 
This should dispose of the fear that the | this hiteh, the function, we understand, 
troops of any of the combatant Powers Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON has referred | went off very nicely. 
would be allowed to ambush its enemy | to Fleet Street as “ that glorious street * 
in Holland. «,% | which leads to Paradise.”” Amusingly| What’s in a name ? Something, 
" |both the Strand and Ludgate Circus} apparently, for the question of the 
The newspaper whieh published a| aretakingto themselves thecompliment, pianos supplied to the Guildhall School 


page of photographs the other —- —_——___—__—— of Music was raised at a 
meeting of the Court of Com- 


day, entitled ‘The Horrors = inane a 

of War,” caused some offence } ' }mon Council by Councillor 

locally by including among |DorEE. Meanwhile we are 

them the portrait of a dis- | curious to know whether he 

tinguished Balkan statesman. |has the support of colleagues 
— /named Mifa, Solla, and Ceedo. 














Even graver was the mis- 
take in a provincial journal 
which, in an article on| 
Montenegro, referred to the | 
“Crown Prince Danleno.” | 

Close upon ‘the heels of . 
statement in The Tailor and 
Cutter, to the effect that the 
Montenegrins favour the wear- 
ing of white spats, comes an 
announcementin The Evening 
News that many Oxford and 
Cambridge men are keen to 
go out to the war as dressers 
at a salary of £2 a week. 





| The band of the 1st Bat- 
italion Worcestershire Regi- 
iment played to the convicts 
in the grounds of Parkhurst 
|Prison the other afternoon. 
It is hoped later on to arrange 
'a series of dances with lady 
‘convicts. ; 





Colonel KEENE mentions 
‘in a letter to The Express 
that a friend of his, during a 
visit to Germany, was invited 
to inspect one of the local 
| National schools. He asked 
one of the boys what he was 
going to do when he grew up. 
[ Without the slightest hesi- 
ltation the answer came, “ I 
hope to help to win London 
for the Emperor.” But surely 
this has happened already. 
Unless appearances are 
|deceptive in the City, the 
average British merchant is 
now a German. 





“T suppose you have a| | 
camera with you ?”’ remarked 
Kina Nicnoxas to a British 
war correspondent to whom | 
he had granted an audience ; = 
and, on being answered i inthe| i 

affirmative, his Majesty said, ig 

with a hearty laugh, “Fire| | 

away!’’ Kine Nicnoxas, who, 
to his regret, was not allowed 
to go to the front, apparently 
thought this was better than 
not being shot at at all. 








A contemporary mentions 
Street Vendor (to lady lost i in dense fog). ‘Mar or Lonvon, Livy???|® floating cinematograph 

. : f v. —_—_—' theatre in Netherlands Har- 
One of the cles issued by a certain} which each looks upon as a tardy act}bour, Capetown, as being something 
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Balkan Power for the guidance of war | of justice. “ « jof a novelty, but a company-promoter 
correspondents says that such persons | * | informs us that it is nothing of the sort, 
“may be suspended at will.” Not, we} Mr. Harry Lavoe, who was to have | picture palaces being floated in England 
trust, from the nes wrest tree? | played Hamlet next month, stated re-| every day. es 


* 


cently that he had never seen or read | ' 
The traffic problem i is becoming more | the play. We understand he was most | Mr. L. C. Docker has been selected 
difficult every day. Miss WINIFRED interested when he heard it was by | as the Unionist candidate for Stratford- 


GRAHAM is now recommending persons | Si AKSPEARE. Poe ‘on-Avon. Mr. Docker was a famous 
who wish to keep fit to revert to the} . | cricketer in his day and has played for 
hoop of their childhood. | <A dramatic journal advertises for sale | Derbyshire and Warwickshire. This 


‘the original manuscript of a famous should mean an easy victory for him in 
We felt sure that the statement that | play by Mr. G. B. SHaw at £2,000. | a leg-bye-election. 

Mr. AsquirH had in a telegram deli-'The figure seems a bit high when one 
berately referred to “My ( ‘overnment’ ’ reflects that it would probably be pos- 
would prove to be incorrect. The slight | sible to purchase for the same sum 


to Mr. RepMonp would have been too/ original manuscripts of 100 quite fresh 
marked, 








The New Arm. 


‘‘The battleships are at present flying at 
the entrance of the Bosphorus.” _ 
‘plays that have not yet been produced. Bradford Daily Argus. 
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® 
THE WORKING MIDDLE-CLASSES. 


[With a word of felicitation to the Faculty on the CHANCELLOR'S 
offer, now being considered by the British Medical Association, of an 
additional half-crown, making a grand total of 8s. 6d.] 

WE always said his heart was right ; 

That he who swore he would not flinch 
From the pro-proletariate fight 

While there ’s a landlord left to pinch— 
That, once you roused his generous rage, 

Once the high task was faitly tackled, he 
Could not refuse a living wage, 

Not even to the Faculty. 


Long time—for it was here a case 
Of public money, not his own— 
Long time he wore a grudging face, 
Then took the following lavish tone :— 
“ What, shall our schemes incur a hitch 
(Like ships, with gallant tars to man ’em, 
That rust in port through lack of pitch) 
For half-a-crown per annum ? 


“Ts eight-and-sixpence (net),”’ he cries, 
“Too large and round a yearly lump 
To pay the leech whose art defies 
The pip, the measle and the mump; 
Who wrestles with bacillus-broods 
Through summers parched and blight of chill 
Yules 
(The eight-and-six, of course, includes 
Two bob, we'll say, for pilules) ?” 


Such was his gracious tone, and yet 
‘ It must have cost his heart a pang 
To bid the expense be blowed and let 
A’ further two-and-six go bang ! 
Would he ‘have named a sum so tall 
Had not his Spies, concealed in ditches, 
Reported on the wherewithal 
Lurking i in landlords’ breeches ? 


. But you, ye Docs., be well rejoiced, 
Not for this: paltry extra pelf, 
But that your lowly craft is hoist 

Level with Labour's noble self ; 
Think what it means, what cause for swank 
* (Fill up and clink your medicine glasses ! )— 
This minim Wage, this right to rank 
Among the “ working ”’ classes. 


O. 5. 








La Basse Finance. 

[It is reported that a Socialist Bank has been started in the United 
States with Socialist directors, officials and clientéle.] 

“The People’s Anti-Capitalist Corporation” is about to 
be floated with a capital of fifty millions. It is promoted 
with the object of exterminating capitalists, abolishing divi- 
dends, absorbing unearned increments, appropriating un- 
developed land, and for other largely altruistic purposes. 

Disorder prevailed yesterday at the statutory meeting of 
the “Brotherhood of Commercial Honesty." The assets 
were divided after a severe mélée. 

Metropolitan C ope rs remained idle. 


‘BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTUNE. 


Views oF Lorp Mayor.”’ 


Daily Mail. 
The whole object of urban architecture, as we understand 
it, is that there should be a good view of the Mayor 
from every window. 
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JANE EUPHEMIA. 

“ Francesca,” I said, “ we live in stirring times.” 

‘© Now I wonder,” said Francesca, ‘“‘ whether I have ever 
heard or read that remark before. Somehow, do you know, 
it seems just faintly familiar. Perhaps it was in Mitton or 
Cuaucer. Yes, I think it must have been in CHAucER.” 

“ Francesca,” I said, “‘ you are pleased to be light-hearted. 
But I repeat it: we live in stirring times.” 

“Well,” said Francesca, “I admit they do stir. 
noticed it myself.” 

‘“‘T was speaking,” I said, “of the war in Turkey.” 

“ And I,” said Francesca, ‘‘ was speaking of the house- 
maid. She has given warning.” 

“Given warning?” I said. “Now why has she done 
that?” 

‘“‘Tt was a desire to better herself that led her to the 
dreadful step.” 

“ Better herself!’’ I said with scorn. 
the spirit; but she desires more money. 
base materialist.” 

és And,’ ” said Francesca, 
know it.’ 

* But she ought to know it,” I said. 

“ Well, you go and tell her. She will, of course, pretend 
not to understand you, or she will say she’s got to make 
her living same as everybody else, and if she don’t look 
after herself nobody else will, and then where ll she be?” 

« And this,” I said, “ is what England is coming to!” 

“Pooh,” said Francesca, ‘do you suppose this is the 
only country where housemaids leave their places? They 're 
doing it in France and Germany at the rate of a hundred a 
minute, and as for America, it is just one gigantic universal 
warning, only, of course, they call it something ‘else and 
pronounce it much better. Anyhow your sacred comfort 
won't be disturbed. You won't notice the change. I'll 
undertake to say you don’t even know the housemaid's 
name.” 

“Oh, Francesca,” I cried, “how you wrong me! Not 
know the housemaid’s name? Her name, of course, is Jane.” 

“Her name,” said Francesca, “is Kuphemia.” 

“No, no,” I continued with growing enthusiasm, “her 
name is not Euphemia. No housemaid’s name was ever 
Euphemia. ” 

** We shortened it to Effie,’ said Francesca. 

“ Nonsense,” I said, “‘ you shortened it to Jennie.” 

“No,” said Francesca, “ we lengthened it to Eff.” 

* Your levity,” I said, “does not excuse your ignorance. 
Talk to me about housemaids, indeed! Why, whenever I 
go to my dressing-room in the course of the morning to 
fetch a handkerchief, I find a housemaid there.’ 

«And how do you de: ul with the intruder ?”’ 

“In the only way,” I said. “I smile pleasantly and say 
“Don’t move. I have only come for a boot.’”’ 

«A handkerchief,” suggested Francesca. 

“It is sometimes a boot,” I said. “At any rate I say 
‘Don’t move. I have only come for ’—whatever it may be.” 

“It might be a guitar or a suit of armour. You do open 
up possibilities.” 

“ But,” I went on, “before the words are out of my 
mouth or the smile is off my face she has Always vanished, 
leaving behind her a duster, a brush and a dust-pan.”’ 

“And,” said Francesca, “if you would only put your 
hoots on when you dress, and remember your handker- 
chief——”’ 

“Tt is because I remember 
rupted, “that I meet her.” 

“If you would only forget to leave your handkerchief 
upstairs, these contretemps would not happen.” 


I've 


“ Bettering is of 
The woman is a 


“the worst of it is she doesn’t 


my handkerchief,” I inter- 
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THE BAIT. 


Mr. Luoyp Grorar. “SURELY HE OUGHT TO TAKE THIS ONE!” 
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THE SPLIT. 


Budding Suffragette. ‘‘I say, Prissy’ 


‘No contretemps,” I said, “ could possibly be shorter.” 

“ But the work is interrupted; and if your room weren't 
properly tidied who would be blamed?” 

“Not you, Francesca,” I said warmly. “Never you. I 
should mention the matter to you and you would mention 
it to Jane, and Jane would then remember where she had 
left her duster, her brush and her dust-pan. There would 
be no blaming of anyone.” 

“ And that,” said Francesca, ‘“ would be very unjust, for 
the whole fault was yours.” 

“ Francesca,” I said, “I do not like this readiness to 
accuse. It is unlike your frank and generous nature.” 

“ And you call that argument,” said Francesca. 

“ No, Francesca, I do not, and I should scorn to do it. 
Let me, however, continue my life-story of a housemaid. 
Francesca, why do housemaids frequent passages? I 
swear to you that I have never gone along a passage any- 
where without finding a housemaid in it on her knees. 
Once, when I went on a deputation to the Home Secretary, 
I saw one in that attitude in the Home Office. It was a 
pretty little touch of nature in a Government department.” 

“Government departments,” said Francesca, ‘‘ want as 
much cleaning as everything else.” 

“Much more; they are more important places, and they 
attract more dust. But after what I have said, dare you 
accuse me again of being ignorant of housemaids ?”’ 

“ No,” said Francesca, “I dare not; and what is more, I 


, atone eaniieithea ‘‘aRE you A PETH or A Pank?”’ 





entrust you from this moment with the management ‘and 
control of all housemaids in this house.” 

“ Francesca,” I declared, “ this is too much.” . 

« No, dearest,” said Francesca, “it is not enough; but 
such as it is I offer it to you. I am now going out. 
Euphemia % 

“ Jane,” I said firmly. 

“ Jane Euphemia will be here in two minutes to settle her 
affairs. I leave her to you;” and with this she actually 
went out at the door. 

“T shall raise her wages,” I shouted after her. 

But on second thoughts I went out through the garden 
window. Ido not know what happened to Jane. R.C. L. 











Matrimonial Happiness. 

- Bees can fly very fast, and for a long time, without taking any rest. 
They can see a great distance, and when they are away from their 
wives they fly up in the air, and look for the direction of their habita- 
tions."’— Wexford People. 

Even after dinner they can hardly bear to wait a moment 
before joining the ladies. 
First Steps to Pan-Atheism. 

‘With him, as with so many others who have passed for political 

shiteeenhes | in their day, c'est le premier ne . . . pas qui codte.’ 
Article on Rousseau in * The Morning Post."’ 

Once you get over the first segative, you can deny almost 
anything. 
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FROM MY BALKANY. 
By WiLuiAM THE 


(A Remarkable Article of Intimate and 


Exclusive Knowledge.) 


TRUEX. 


Ir is exceedingly fortunate for my 


good friends, the news-loving English | 


public, that I have spent so much time 
in the Balkan States. I might so 
easily have gone somewhere else. Let 
me, as concisely as possible consonantly | 


NCH, 


| . 
and he calls me his ‘“ 
| you visit Belgrade under the wing of a 





OR THE LONDON 


L call him, 


Bill. Lf 


“Peter Pan,” 
Truex” 


byword there. 


diplomat—or, better still, a diplomat’s 
charming wife—you will soon be in a 
veritable vortex of gaiety, for all the! 
legations entertain lavishly. When 
the war is finished Servia will be} 
a popular country for tourists, and| 
Ribarska, a health resort, will rival 
Biarritz, the King of which, by the| 


way, is one of my oldest friends, as Sir| Mountain). 


CHARIVARL 


,) among 


[OcroBER 30, 1912. 


[ need hardly say that I have respected 
his wishes, for Old Christmas Carol, as 
I call him, is a fine fellow. Kina Frr- 
DINAND, or ‘“ Two-in-the-Bush,” as | 
call him when we are alone, is not so 
popular as he might be; but personally 
I find him very affable and as an ento- 
mologist he is above reproach. 

But I suppose that my dearest friend 
these warring monarchs is 
NicHoLas of Montenegro (or Black 
I shall never forget my 


with the acquisition of a living wage as| Epwarp Grey will tell you mg day nue ten minutes in Cettinje. I arrived 


a journalist, tell you some , 
(although by no means all) | 
of the things I know. For | 
to tell all would be to be- | 
tray the confidence of very | 
august persons. 

It is not within the| 
scope of the present artic!e | 
to diseuss the vexed ques- | 
tion of Macedonia, a ques- | 
tion which the King cf 
MONTENEGRO once de- 
clared to me had only been 
properly understood by 
the late 


one Englishman 
Mr. Guapstone. I doubt 


if there is now, beyond 
myself, a living diplomat 
in the whole world who 
has completely grasped the 
question. On one of the 
many visits I have paid to 
the Balkans I was charged 
by the Foreign Office to 
have audience with the 
various rulers and endea- | 
vour to obtain from them 
their personal views upon | 
the best settlement of the 
Macedonian trouble. L | 
asked the King of Monre- 
NEGRO if he would allow 
his son, Prince Mirko, to 
become ruler of Mace- 
donia, but His Majesty | 
gave a flat refusal, observ- 
ing in epigrammatic verse : 


‘* Mirko miching mallecho | 
Cesar de bello Gallico.””, '———— 
King Perer of Servia and Kine 
FERDINAND of Bulgaria both suggested 


the appointment of an English Prince, | Spa in Europe without finding relief, 


whose identity I must not disclose. | 
But when the personage in question 
was approached he politely declined | 


to rule over such a disturbed and dis- | Spahis. 


tressed state, a diplomatie secret which, | 


I believe, has never before been pub- | ance when I first visited that country 
how Great|I classed 
endeavoured | Kina 
to establish peace in what has wittily | with him one day on the horse-hair 
been called the “ powder-magazine of | sofa in his private cabinet in Bucharest 
| with my arm round his neck, rebuked 
Servia, I think, most interests me, ret 
my intimacy with Kina Perer is a|have nothing in common with them.” 


lished, 
Britain 


and which shows 
has constantly 


Europe.” 


But to come to the States themselves. 


Jones (inspecting lodgings). 
L andlady. 














o ‘On, No, SIR; 


after dark at the primitive 
little hotel, and had de- 
livered some official dis- 
patches I had brought 
from home to the British 
Minister, when, while re- 
moving the dust of travel 
in my room, a loud knock 
came at the door, and there 
entered a gentleman in 
scarlet coat embroidered 
with gold, blue — 
white felt gaiters, and : 

perfect arsenal of ommeane 
in his belt. He saluted 
gravely and bade me wel- 
come in Montenegroid, a 


language which fortun- 
ately I knew perfectly. 
Need I add that it was 


the Kina? Since when 
we have been like brothers, 
and he lets me eall him 
Nikki-Tikki with impun- 
ity. Still [ must confess 
that now and then I have 
found his tendency to drop 
into verse in my praise a 
little trying. Prose is best, 
as the Emperor MENELIK 
once remarked to me at 
Addis Abeba. 


hii 
tie 


‘*OF COURSE THERE’S A BATH?”’ 
TAIN’T AN ’YDRO, S1r.”’ 


(To be discontinued in 
our next.) 





‘* Soccer has much to recom- 
mend it. Essentially a game 








you like to ask him. Kine Perer| 
informed me that he had visited every | 


but on trying Ribarska he was imme- 
| diately cured. I may add that I hold 
an honorary commission in the Ribarska 
The uniform is superb. 
Now for Roumania. In my ignor- 
it as a Balkan state until 
Carot of Roumania, as I sat 


me, saying: “ Please do not ever refer 
to us as being a Balkan people. We 





of speed and skill, it does not 
require unusual weight and strength, like rugby, 
thus being open to any fairly good swimmer 
it also tends to develop good watermanship 
and endurance.’’—Chicago Daily News. 
The rains of September have 
exaggerated in America. 


been 





‘*A strange visitor to our shoes has been 
found . . . in the shape of a huge basking 
shark.’’—Glasgow Evening Citizen. 

We would not be in the writer’s shoes 
for a good deal. 

‘* Important Notice.—M L supplies 
all Classes of Domestic Servants with good per- 
sonal characters.’’—Advt. in ‘‘ The Times.” 
We wondered where some of them got 
their good characters from. 
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Mistress (to new butler). ‘Ou, James, I FOUND THIS BOWL CHIPPED AND CRACKED IN THE PANTRY THIS AFTERNOON.”’ 
James. ‘I AM NOT THE CULPRIT, MADAM; I NEVER CHIPS NOR CRACKS. WHEN I BREAKS I SMASHES UTTERLY.”’ 








Let the slow hands droop round the clock to 12; 
STILL ARMED. I am your servant, helpless in my pew ; 
oR, A LITTLE WARNING TO ONE LATELY BETROTHED, Deep in the pockets of your bosom delve, 
Drag out her photograph, which does not do 
Justice, of course, 
To one so lovely ; let your voice grow hoarse, 


You say that vengeance is a sweet earouse, 
And I was ruthless over my affair, 
Harping on Thestylis (to-day my spouse). 





Then come on, Thomas, squat in that arm-chair; | But get it over, get it off your chest, 
Take out your pipe ; | In one long sitting; if you come again, 
Here are the matches ; tell me what’s her type ? | You shall not find me vanquished and suppressed, 
| Propping my weary eyelids ope with pain ; 
Blue eyes or dark ? and where you met her first, | I shall show fight, 
And how your mere acquaintance swelled to love; | I shall indeed; the matrimonial plight 


When did the manly declaration burst 
Forth from your lips? The gown she wore was dove, 
The moment dawn ? 
Charming (a sigh, a sigh, Tom, not a yawn !). 


Is not defenceless ; listen to my words :-— 
You might suppose this meagre little flat 
No better than a score where London herds ; 
But oh, how wrongly! When you crossed the mat 


+ oe Tou entere ] 
I well remember how I bored you stiff Into tl 7 — ers _— 
Night after night amid the smoke-cloud’s whirl eahieetcensdinupeieen.cumeat 


With my young raptures. It was on a cliff, Bother your old Miss Simpson; nay, resume ; 
Was it, when you said “ Dearest,” to the girl? But, if you come again, upon my life, 


| 
She seemed in doubt ; | You shall hear all about our drawing-room ; 
You pressed your vantage and put fears to rout. | You shall be shown the larder by my wife; 
. ; : | Thomas, by Jove, 
There’s my brave T homas ! Do I know her name? I shall expound to you the kitchen stove! Evor. 
Miss Simpson. Yes, it is a heavenly sound. 
¥ = life seems different since this great thing came, | ‘We want an English teacher to live in the House to-morrow, from 
You tread the pavements like enchanted ground. 1 to 2 p.m.’’—.Buenos Aires Standard. 
When’s it to be? The appointment is not sufficiently permanent to tempt us 











Not settled just at present? Deary me. across the Atlantic. 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 
[As we drink it in through our daily paper]. 
GREAT TURKISH VICTORY. 
100,000 Servians CAPTURED. 
TurkisH DELIGHT. 


(From our Special Correspondent at 
the Back.) 
ConsTANTINOPLE, Monday. 

A ereat Turkish victory at Tszgkuv 
is officially announced here. 100,000 
Servians are reported to have been 
captured. The town is rejoicing at the 
news. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
conflict in. progress may be gathered 
from the telegram which we print 
above from our special correspondent. 
It seems that no less than 100,000 
Servians have been compelled to lay 
down their arms. To view this in its 
proper perspective the reader should 
study the following list of 

HISTORIC SURRENDERS. 

Tszgkuv 100,000 Servians. 

Plevna (1877) 44,000 Turks. 

Sedan (1870) 83,000 French. 

Ulm (1805) 23,000 Austrians. 

It is apparent at once that the 
Servians have suffered a disaster of 
the first magnitude. 





GREAT SERVIAN VICTORY. 
100,000 Turks CaptTurep. 
Servian Resorcina. 

(From our Special Correspondent at 
the Back.) 

BEtGRADE, Monday. 
A great Servian victory at Tszgkuv 
is officially announced here. 100,000 
Turks are reported to have been cap- 
tured. The town is rejoicing at the 
news. 


Some idea of the immensity of the 
strife in progress may be gathered from 
the important telegram which we print 
above from our own correspondent. It 
appears that no less than 100,000 Turks 
have been forced to hoist the white flag. 
To view this in its proper perspective 
the reader should study the following 
remarkable list of 

HISTORIC SURRENDERS. 


Tszgkuv 100,000 Turks. 
Tszgkuv (1912) 100,000 Servians. 
Plevna (1877) 44,000 Turks. 


Sedan (1870) 83,000 French. 
Ulm (1805) 23,000 Austrians. 
It is clear that the Turks have 


suffered a disaster almost unparalleled 
in history. 





OUR SPECIAL MAP OF THE WAR APPEARS 
ON P.6. READERS SHOULD CUT IT OUT AND 
PLACE IT WITH THE TWENTY-ONE OTHER 
MAPS OF THE WAR THAT WE HAVE PUBLISHED. 
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BULGARIANS ADVANCE. 

200,000 Turks In WAITING. 
From our special Miss in Balk 

HELVETIA KENT. 

The Bulgarians are officially reported 
to be advancing. 200,000 Turks are in 
waiting for them at Vrmitzi [? Vrkitzi] 
—HetvetiA Kent. 

The news sent to us this morning 
by ourspecial correspondent, Miss Kent, 
the first woman war correspondent that 
has ever been at the back, will give our 
readers some idea of the huge propor- 
tions of the struggle now in progress. 
Miss Kent tells us that a defending army 
of 200,000 Turks is drawn up at Vrmitzi 
[? Vrkitzi] prepared to resist the pro- 
gress of the attacking army. What 
this means is best realised when we 
consider the defensive forces at the 
disposal of the invaded country in other 
historic conflicts. 

In the historic Etrusco-Roman war 
the defensive army in the first stages 
of the conflict consisted of 3 Romans, 
viz:—Horatius Cocles and two others. 

In the Greco-Persian war the first 
defensive measures at Thermopyle 
were entrusted to Leonidas and his 300 
Spartans—a total of 301 altogether. 


These remarkable figures are best 
grasped if put out in tabular form :— 


Country on Troops at 


War. 


Defensive. its disposal. 
Etrusco-Roman Rome 3 
Greeco-Persian Greece 301 
Turko-Balkan Turkey 200,000 


It is immediately apparent that this 
is one of the greatest wars in history. 





GRAPHIC COMMENTS. 

(Our daily vivid article by the famous 
ambidextrous pen - and - swordsman, 
* Penya Linesman.’’) 

For full three weeks the “dogs of 
war” have been loosed, and yet a 
shroud (“of thoughts,” as Byron, 
fighter in an earlier Eastern struggle, 
said) hangs over the area of operations. 
Through the “misty morn” of old 
Autumn there seems to come to us, 
“like a tale of little meaning,” the 
slow-dropping. notes of battle; as it 
might be the rattling of some heedless 
urchin who draws his hoop-stick across 
the area railing. So “ Bella, horrida 
bella”’ pursues its stark way, nor heeds 
the dull moan of women. “ Bella,” 
verily “ matribus detestata.” 


To get to business, however. Once 
more there is no definite news from 
the front, and the position of the vivid 
writer who has to deliver a column of 
words—*“ litera scripta manet ’’—upon 
nothing, is pitiable. That the war 
correspondent should be muzzled, his 
“occupation gone,” is of small account. 
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“ War's glorious art” demands it; so 
even old Paul Kruger knew. “The 
art of war,” said Napoleon, “ is to mis- 
lead the enemy ’—Austerlitz had not 
else been Austerlitz. A press telegram 
may go from the Bulgar line at Kirk 
Kilisse to Carmelite Street, and back to 
the Turks at Kirk Kilisse; ‘twere as 
wise to entrust a secret to a woman. 

That there should be no news from 
the war correspondent, then, is one 
thing; but that there should be no 
official news is another. For this is to 
rob the vivid pen-and-swordsman of 
his bread; it is to make a mock of the 
graphic commentator. A thing beyond 
forgiveness. 


Meanwhile the Turk is still the Turk. 
Indomitable stands the Crescent. 
By the narrow pass of [fill in later] 
pour “through slaughter to a throne” 
the mighty armies of the invader; 
beneath the frowning heights of [con- 
sult war map] are marshalled the sullen 
hosts of the Cross; in the plains of 
[ | rings out the “brazen throat 
of war’; what time the Mussulman, 
grim and patient, bows his head in prayer 
to Allah. Then, his orisons over, leaps 
he upon his mighty steed and thunders 
into the fray. Well, an he must fall, 
let him take one handshake from 
an old soldier of a nation who stood 
his comrade on the bloody snows of 
Russia. Will he, nill he, this be his 
epitaph: Than the Turk no braver 
gentleman ever butchered a woman or 
burnt out a village. 








Other War News on pp. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7 and 8, A, A. M. 








‘*Do good by stealth and blush to find 
it fame.” 

The Standard has published a photo- 
graph (not a snapshot, apparently, but 
a posed group) with the heading, “One 
good turn a day,” and, below, the 
legend: — “Mr. Frederick Townsend 
Martin, an American millionaire, and 
uncle of the Countess of Craven. Priding 
himself upon doing one good turn a 
day he yesterday redeemed from pawn 
blankets and underclothing belonging 
to a poor woman in the East End, the 
mother of a numerous family. Mr. 
Martin is shown leaving the pawn- 
shop.” We notice in the picture that 
the philanthropist’s left hand, almost 
concealed, is in a position from which 
it cannot get a view of his right hand. 
We take this to be symbolic of his 
desire to hide his good works from 
the public; and we are confident that 
he shares our shocked astonishment 
at the way in which these things get 
into the press. 
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ACCOUNTS DELIGHTFULLY 
RENDERED. 


I HAVE discovered a new Shop—or 
rather Stores—with a most ingratiating 
way of composing its bills. Not that 
any process (except a premature and 
miraculous receipt stamp) could make 
a bill essentially and aw fond other 
than what it is—a detestable thing. 
But since apparently there must be 
bills it is pleasant to get them made 
readable not only on the chance of dis- 
covering an arithmetical inexactitude, 
but for their own sake as—more or 
less—literature. 

As a rule I do not look at bills. 
What I see of them is a huge figure 
representing the gross total of a great 
number of them; but, chancing to 
glance at one the other day, my eye 
met the following item :— 

1 Partridge that has been hung long 
enough- to be suitable for Sunday 
DER casi 5 cetnscasncueenensaues 3/6 

“Why all this?” I asked of the 
chatelaine. ‘“ Yes,” she replied, “ isn’t 
it odd? They always repeat my words 
in their bills.” “And how long have 
we been dealing there?” I asked. 
«“ About three weeks,” she said. “ And 
you never told me!’’ I remonstrated. 
“In this grey world, you never told me. 
Let me see some other specimens, I 
implore you.” 

She brought them, 
charmed. I read :— 


and I was 


1 dozen absolutely new-laid eggs, with 
the dates legibly on them, brown for 


CE io csatatcansessieesssicoke 2/- 
and 
1 really tender duckling 
(the last wasn’t), 
and 
A shoulder of Welsh mutton just large 


enough for four persons .......... 3/2 
Such bills as these are not only re- 
minders of what you owe, but of what 
you were. They are biographical. 

“ Splendid,” I said. “ Now, we will 
really put them to the test.” So we 
drew up an order which, among other 
things carefully described, included “a 
pork-pie, about 2 lbs., not the kind with 
crust like plaster of Paris, but a soft 
short crust into which the flavour of 
the meat has found its way.” 

“There,” I said, “that will beat 
them.” But I was wrong. When the 
bill came in, in a neat clerkly hand on 
the blue paper was written, without 
the faintest sign to indicate whether the 
writer was a humorist or a machine, 
this item :— 

1 pork-pie, 2 lbs., not the kind with 
crust like plaster of Paris, but a soft 
short crust, into which the flavour 
of the meat has found its way .... 2/4 

Who would ever choose to deal any- 
where else ? 





‘Hutto! 
‘* WELL-BRED, TOO. 
‘‘Has HE? 


LOOKS MORE 





THAT'S A NICE LITTLE BEAST.”’ 
HE’'s GOT TWO FLAWS, THOUGH.”’ 


LIKE A BUNGALOW.”’ 








IN CAMERA. 
Narcissus by his woodside well, 
Enchanted by the matchless grace 
And beauty of his mirrored face 
And yielding to some amorous spell, 
In love with his own likeness fell ; 
His tragic end let others tell. 


A photo hangs beside my chair, 
Just done by Blank of Baker Street : 
A pretty girl with smile so sweet 
That, were [ but a man, I swear 
I'd venture all a mortal dare 
To win a maid so witching fair. 


That photo’s me; I’m forty-eight ; 
I can’t conceal that teeth and hair 
Have seen renewals and repair ; 
My figure, too, betrays its date, 
For, though I wage grim war on weight, 
Yet nature’s hard to subjugate. 


Three beauty specialists or more 

| Have failed to clarify my skin 

| Or check my too redundant chin; 
| I count my wrinkles by the score ; 

| Yet, like that ardent youth of yore, 
| My lovely likeness I adore. 





‘* Beside shot and shell, Generals Ganvier 
and Fevrier will take theirheavy toll.’’—Special 
Correspondent of ‘‘ The Pall Mall Gazette’’ at 

| Constantinople. 

| We have always disliked these officers, 

‘and we make a point of going into 
winter-quarters till Generals Guin and 

| Guillet are available. 


Our Serfs. 


‘*The Countess of Warwick has intimated 
| to the tenants of her estates in Takely, Can- 
| field, and Thaxted, Essex, that she is having 





| them sold by auction.’’—Manchester Guardian. 




















A. S. C. 

Bystander. ‘* Wor 1s 17, Cocky? 
FITTINGS IN THE RIGHT ’AND AN’ SPURS—IS IT TRAWNSPORT?”’ 

Military Maid-of-all-Work (wearily). ‘‘ GUESSED IT IN ONE!”’ 
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FULL HINFANTRY EQUIPMENT COM-PLETE WITH RIFLE; 
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MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION 0” ’OSS- 








as Cor. Famous for his services as 
MR. PUNCH’S A. B. recruiting officer, in which capacity he | 
THE WAR. ‘has trebled the forces of M. Koko-| 
FurtHer developments indicate the} vitch’s retainers. _ " 
desirability of the following supple-|  Linesman.—Chief cf the Military 
mentary list of places and personalities | Staff of the Carmelite Army. Known 
that have leapt into prominence in| by his intimates as “‘ Headlinesman.” 


Cc. OF 


connection with the war in the! _Queux, W. Le.—Champion revolver- 
Balkans :— |shot and confidential adviser to all 
Betxoc, H.—Famous Franco-British crowned heads. 


SPENDER, GENERAL ALFRED.—Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Bagshot Divi- 
| sion. 

TrrcHikorr, LirrLe.—Famous Kout- 
so-Vlach leader and step-dancer. 

: VaiLE, P. A.—Renowned expert in 
CarMELITE House. — Headquarters the ficht of missiles trajectory, &c. 
of the Scare-liners of the North Sea. | Descendant of the Vailes of Tempe. 

Cor, Captain. — Notorious guerilla; Younc, Finson—Famous humani- 
cavalry leader in the service of the|tarian commentator. Decorated by the 
famous Pacificist chieftain, M. Koko-! King or Irany as the greatest living 
vitch. j master of Italics. 

Garvin PasHa. — World-renowned | 
strategist and war-lord. The only 
man of whom the GERMAN EMPEROR is 
afraid. Has superseded Clausewitz and 
Von der Goltz. 


free-lancer, eye-witness and crusader. | 
See The P. M. G. for 2012 a.p. for his 
account of the present struggle. 
Capsury, WiLLiAM.—<An alias of the! 
famous Albanian chieftain Kokovitch. 





**Hot Stuff.” 
‘*Mr. Quinningborough’s rendering of ‘ My 
P.pe’ was pathetic in the extreme and it is 
hoped he will make his monologues more 


| 
a) 





tropical in the future as there is ample scope 
for it just now.’’—*‘' Ceylon Independent”’ cn 
a recent theatrical performance in Colombo. 


Jor, Otp.—Renowned guerilla leader | 
acting as second-in-command to Captain | 


THE COMMON ENEMY. 

In view of the number of wars in 
which the Ottoman Empire has become 
involved, the following special Army 
Orders are about to be issued at 
Constantinople :— 


(1) In future, all military reeruits 
will be requested to state against which 
country they prefer to fight. Preference 
will be given to those having personal 
grievances against one or more of the 
coalition. 

(2) Distinguished service in the field 
will be rewarded by a new method of 
promotion. If, for instance, a man 


should show particular valour against | 








Montenegro, he will be promoted to do | 
service against Servia, and if he should | 


again distinguish himself against the 
last-named he will be honoured by a 
permit to fight against the Bulgarians. 


This scheme of promotion does not 
embrace the Hellenic Department. 
Those who distinguish themselves 


against the Greeks will have to go on 
distinguishing themselves against the 
Greeks. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


[‘‘ As I write, the greatest battle of the century is raging. . . . Though I am the recipient of the utmost courtesy . . . Iam not 
permitted to expose the actual disposition or objective of the troops.’’— Extract from despatch of ‘* Qur Special War Correspondent.’’} 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, October 
91.—To T. W. RussELL came one mo- 
ment of pardonable pride. That it 
chanced to be illusory did not detract 
from spasm of rare exultation. On 
his legs replying to string of inquiries 
with respect to recent outbreak of 
cattle plague in Mullingar. One touch 
of foot-and-mouth disease makes Mr. 
GinneELL and Harry Cnraprin kin. 
They “take it” in directly differing 
ways; converge in attack on VIcE- 
PRESIDENT oF IrIsH Boarp or Aanri- 
CULTURE in respect of his dealing with 


qe 





BIG GAME HUNTING—PHENOMENAL 
BAG! 


Nineteen cattle, three pigs and one goat to 
Mr. T. W. Russet. 


the matter. T. W., making vigorous 
response, incidentally remarked, “The 
number of animals being slaughtered 
to-day is nineteen cattle, three pigs 
and one goat.”’ 

Here broke in a ringing cheer. 
Started from Benches below Gangway 
on Ministerial side; taken up by crowd 
above Gangway; echoed from Irish 
camp. 

Slight flush mantled countenance of 
Vicr-Presipent. Looked round cheer- 
ing crowd with kindling eye. Pleasant 
to meet, howsoever tardily, with appro- 
bation approaching heat of enthusiasm. 
Perhaps a little odd that the particular 
sentence just uttered should lead to un- 
wonted outburst. Since he held present 
office had said many more pointed 
things received with chilling silence. 
Whether it was the three pigs or the 
one goat, or peradventure the combina- 
tion, that in some mysterious way 





touched chord of emotion in habitually 
stony breasts, he didn’t know. Too 
well pleased to make inquiry. 

As he paused awaiting subsidence of 
the storm of cheering, became conscious 
of someone approaching from behind 
Speaker's Chair. Half turning he 
recognised the Premier, back at his 
post after long absence consequent on 
illness. 

All a mistake about the doomed goat, 
the three predestined pigs and eke the 
nineteen fated fat stock. The swift, sud- 
den outburst of cheering was a welcome 
to a chief whose personal popularity 
increases as the years pass. But half- 
an-hour later T. W. had a genuine 
triumph. Questions over, BATHURST 
rose announcing intention “to make 
a personal statement.” Crowded House 
instantly agog. Questions of state policy 
all very well in their way, but fade 
in interest compared with “a personal 
statement.” BatHurst a little dis- 
appointing. Explained at considerable 
length that having last Friday made 
virulent attack on Irish Agriculture 
Department and all its works he had 
straightly bolted, not, as T. W. sug- 
gested, in order to evade reply, but 
with intent to catch a week-end train. 
Now complained that in his absence 
the Vicr-PrEsIDENT had replied to his 
criticism. 

Protest and complaint listened to 
with sympathetic cheers from Unionists 
who don’t love a former champion of 
their cause gone over to the enemy. 
BatHuRST resumed his seat with pleased 
consciousness of having rather dis- 
tinguished himself. When SPeaker 
rose he thought he was going to let 
T. W. have it. “ Instead of which” the 
right honourable gentleman, with quite 
unusual heat, denounced ‘‘ Members 
who make speeches thirty-five minutes 
long and then go away before they 
have heard the answer.” 


Long time since a Member has been | 


so severely snubbed from the Chair. 

Business done—In Committee on 
Home Rule Bill. 

Wednesday.— Daffodils that come 
before the swallow dares” this year 
remain after the swallow’s flight. 
Consequence disturbing in House of 
Commons. Latest criminality for 
which CHANCELLOR OF EXCHEQUER is 
held responsible is appearance, on In- 
surance Stamp, of the daffodil instead 
of the leek as emblematic of Wales. 

Nothing escapes eagle glance of 
TuLuiparDINE. Fell upon this new 
departure. Sternly challenged Cxan- 
CELLOR to explain. Lioyp GEORGE 
weakly shelters himself behind prece- 
dent of investiture of Prince oF WALES 
at Carnarvon last year, when the daffodil 
displaced the leek. TULLIBARDINE not 
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to be put off with sophistries of that 
kind. Since he raised the question 
has been looking it up in Oxford 
Dictionary. In that convenient waist- 
coat-pocket manual he finds the leek 
defined as “a culinary herb, ally to the 
onion [nothing to do with the Map 
Hartrer’s newly discovered friend in 
Southern Nigeria], but differing from 
it in having the bulbous part cylindrical 
and the leaves flat and broad.” 
Pondering over this TULLIBARDINE 
bound to admit that it does not, at 
least on face of it, disclose connec- 
tion with a secret Land Tax Committee 
or other nefarious undertakings which 
have their birth at No. 11, Downing 
Street. One never knows. However 
it be, he finds quoted a passage 
from The London Gazette, dated 1722, 





TULLIBARDINE, anxious to avoid civil war in 
the land, wants to know ‘why the daffodil 
instead of the leek?”’ 


describing a ceremony wherein it is 
stated, “ All the Company wore Leeks 
in Honour of the Princess of Wales.” 
This testifies that at that tinae, more 
than a hundred years after Henry V. 
was written, the leek was recognised 
as national emblem of Wales. As 
WHistTLeErR, if~he were still with us, 
would ask, Why drag in the daffodil ? 

TULLIBARDINE doesn’t mean to let 
the matter rest where evasive reply 
of CHANCELLOR left it. Returned to 
subject to-day; may recur to it to- 
morrow. 

Business done.—Clause 3 of Home 
Rule Bill added with assistance of 
Closure. Captain Snoperass Craic 
beginning to take off his coat. Warned 
by CHarrMaN that an interruption made 
by him was not on a point of order, 
ominously replied, “ I am rather getting 
past the time when I care over-much 
whether I am in order or not.” 

Friday.—Nice question ezises in 
connection with blackthorn presented 
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‘*Ts it in order for right honourable gentlemen to bring these bludgeons into the House?”’ 


to GeneraL Carson, K.C., by the revo-! know that the line was originally drawn | 


lutionary forces in Ulster. With native, | in order to keep quarrelsome Members 


irresistible tendency towards preserva-| at a distance of more than a sword’s | 


tion of peace, a body of Ulster Nation-|length from each other’s throats. 
alists forthwith presented a similar | Other times other manners, or lack 
weapon to the Winsome Whrnston.|of them. The old order is preserved 
“The question is,” as the SpeakeR|to extent that when, as sometimes 
sometimes remarks, Is it in order for} happens, Lord Mayor and Sheriffs are 
right honourable gentlemen to bring} permitted to stand at the Bar presenting 
these bludgeons into the House whilst | a petition, the Sword-bearer is compelled 
debate is proceeding ? to leave his weapon at the door with 
Doubt arises in connection with a|stray umbrellas that may have there 
Standing Order going back to duelling | congregated. 
days. Time was when heated argu-| There is, of course, difference between 
ment in debate was followed by with-|a shillelagh and a sword. The former 
drawal to cool precincts where con-| was not in view when the edict was 
troversy was renewed and concluded | drafted and put in force. But in strong 
sword in hand. It is among things not | hands it might do equal damage. Hear 





generally known to the new Member 
that a relic of those good old times 
remains to this day in the thin red line 
that runs down the matting on either 
side of the floor of the House, a short 
pace beyond the Benches. What he| 
does know, or will quickly learn, is that 
if, in excitement of debate, he steps 
outside the line, he is interrupted by 
angry shouts of * Order! Order!” 





from Sark that the delicate matter has 
for some time engaged attention of the 
authorities. 

Business done.—Discussion on pro- 
posal to appoint additional Judge. 





From the Agony column of The 
Statesman :— 


‘*Come back Loo, as it cannot last, and you 
are my Jimer.”’ 


Possibly some who shout do not| We are returning. 


STORIES OF THE DAY. 

(A few racy reminiscences of Public 
Men and Women, after the style of 
* The Daily Citizen.”) 

The Chancellor and the Bun. 
Mr. Lioyp GrorGE was walkirg 
with Lord Devonport the other even- 
ing along the Embankment when he 
vas tripped up by a little girl from the 
|gutter who darted between his legs in 
pursuit of a penny bun. As soon as 
|he had recovered himself Mr. GrorGe 
'stooped and, poking the bun out of a 
| puddle, impaled it on the point of h 
jumbrella and handed it back to its 
'owner with a smile. This informal mn- 
| troduction led to a few words of con- 
|versation, and it turned out that she 
; was a little Welsh lass fom Llandwy- 
| gyfylehwynollen. 
The Duke and the Beater. 

On the occasion of his recent cover 
shoot (which resulted, we understand, in 
the usual large catch of game) the Duke 
of —— was lunching with his friends 
in a country lane, when his eye fell upon 
one of his beaters who was seated 
under a neighbouring hedge voraciously 
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consuming bread- and- cues The Duke 
walked over to the man and questioned 
him. 

«“ Why are you so hungry?” he asked, 
not unkindly. 

“JT had to breakfast overnight,” 
the reply. 

«“ How was that?” 

It transpired that, there being no 
cottage vacanton the estate, the man had 
to start at four in the morning in order 
to arrive in time for the first beat. 
Emboldened by the sympathy of his 
Grace he blurted out at last the naked 
truth. 

“If I were a pheasant,” he said, “I 
would not have so far to walk.” 

“Tf you were a pheasant,” retorted 
the Duke, “ you would run more risk 
of being shot!” 


was 


Keepsakes of a Comedian. 

Of all the many myriads who have 
fallen under the spell of Harry Lauper, 
the Scottish comedian, and who throng 
every part of the house when he is in 
the bill, it is probable that very few 
have ever taken the trouble to ask 
themselves what is the source and 
origin of his Blairgowrie bonnets. This 
leading item in the great humourist’s 
make-up is not imported, as might have 
been supposed, from Scotland.. There 
is a small dark outfitter’s shop in 
Cheapside, kept by a burly Aberdonian 
(whose father was a gillie) where Mr. 
Lauper buys at least one Blairgowrie 
bonnet every week. 

Naturally the shopkeeper is proud of 
his distinguished customer, and on 
being questioned why so many bonnets 
should be necessary, it appeared—I 
mean to say, it transpired—that Mr. 
LauDER never used the same one for 
more than a week, simply because they 
were being continually stolen. The 
truth of the matter is, of course, that 
they are taken by his many admirers as 
mementos. No “ Burns Night” south 
of the Tweed, in Canada or even in 
distant New Zealand is now considered 
complete without one of the lost 
Lauper bonnets, which is generally 

worn by the Chairman. 


A Suffragist among the Hens. 

Miss Syivia PanKHuRST, who is pro- 
bably best known to our readers on 
account of her activities in connection 
with the W.S.P.U., has recently 
enrolled herself among the company 
of those who keep fowls. In taking 
this step she has merely followed the 
example of many other men and 
women who have adopted this hobby. 
It seems—or rather it transpires— 
that the birds are kept in a specially 
constructed run at the back of the 
house, enclosed on every side with 
wire netting, and that, in addition to 
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Foreman. ‘‘ AND CAN YOU USE A SHOVEL?” 


Applicant. ‘‘ CorsE I can. 





I CAN COOK A BIT OV ’AM ON IT.”” 








their ordinary food (grain for the most | 


part), they are kept supplied with a 
quantity of grit. 

Miss PankHURST was asked by a 
friend not long ago if she kept her pets 
solely with a view to fresh eggs. 

“ Not at all,” was the reply. “Asa 
matter of fact they seldom lay. But they 
are the most soothing, companionable 
creatures. They are a perfect mental 
rest.” 

Mr. Warner as Laundryman. 

Mr. P. F. Warner, on the occasion of 
his opening a bazaar the other evening in 
Islington, told a capital story illustrat- 
ing the vicissitudes of the M.C.C. team 
when touring in Australia. “I once 
found myself,” he said, “at a little 
up-country station in a remarkably 
awkward fix. Most of my luggage had 





gone astray and my washing, which 
was to have been forwarded from 
Sydney, had not turned up. In a word 
I had not a single clean handkerchief 
in my possession. I could find no 
member of the team who was willing 
to lend me one and, as the match was 
due to begin in an hour and I could 
already hear from the hotel windows 
the first outburst of the preliminary 
‘barracking,’ there was nothing for it 
but to wash one myself. I made shift 
to boil some water on a spirit lamp 
which I always carry with me, and 
succeeded—to the intense amusement 
of the team—in utilizing a heated 
kitchen poker as an iron. I doubt if 
half-a-dozen of the spectators on the 
field detected any shortcomings in the 
result.” 























AT THE PLAY. 
* TANTRUMS.” 

One has often heard complaints of 
the cutting-down of SHAKSPEARE for 
the purposes of modern stage-pageantry, 
but it is rarely that anyone has the 
hardihood to expand him. I remember 
meeting in Naples a resident English- 
man who confided to me that he had 
often felt that SuHakspeare had not 
made enough of his opportunities in 





dying ;” and that, in leisure moments 
of exile, he had ventured to compose an 
addendum. Fearing the worst, I tact- 
fully shifted the conversation 
to another play and so away 
from SHAKSPEARE altogether. But 
he was not to be denied, and, 
taking up a commanding position 
on kis own hearthrug, he had 
me, being his guest, at his mercy. 
I suffered much, and this terrible 
experience was recalled to me by 
Mr. Frank Srayton’s attempt, 
at the Criterion, to revise the 
conclusion of The Taming of the 
Shrew. Itseems that Katharine’s 
submission and her advice to 
other women to “vail their 
stomachs,” might well, in real 
life, have been a womanly ruse to 
cover an attack which would in 
the end have reduced Petruchio 
to pulp. In Tantrums (dear old- 
fashioned word!) the young mil- 
lionaire husband (U.S.A.) sets up 
to starve his shrew into surrender 


4, 


y 
y 


by representing to her, after 
marriage, that he is a_ clerk 


on a mere pittance. Well know- 
ing the true facts, she accepts the 
lie with a cheerful countenance, 
and undertakes the wifely duty of 
cooking forhim. In the issue it is 
the husband’s stomach that, after 
| much nausea and indigestion, has 
to “vail” itself in perfect humility. 

There was very little useful action in 





the play apart from the incidental 
smashing of mantelpiece crockery, 
designed to illustrate the domestic 


habits of the shrew in her maiden state. 
Even the descent of a large vase on to 
the head of a stranger in the street, and 
his consequent introduction to the lady 
who discharged it, did not materially 
contribute to the scheme, as the gentle- 
man was anyhow on his way from 
America to marry her at sight on the 
strength of a photograph. The best 
achievement of all took place off the 
stage. It was the catching of the 2.20 
Continental express from Charing Cross 
by a couple who had been married in 
Liverpool the same morning. 

One or two things worried me. I 
asked myself, for instance, whether a 
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(Virginia). ‘‘Isn’t it just bully the way the author scores 
off the other fellow who wrote The Taming of the Shrew? 
Shakspeare’s Petruchio 
the telephone! ’’ 
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new bride, on arriving with her husband = 
at her Paris hotel at 11 Pp.M., commonly MUSIC-HALL NOTES. 
proposes, even if she is a shrew, to go! Srixce Mr. Harry Lauper undertook 
out for a promenade in the streets; to play Hamlet (an engagement un. 
alone? And do people, I wondered,|happily postponed through ill-health) 
when they want to get away by a fire- ‘certain celebrities of the halls, deter. 
escape ladder, climb up instead of down, | mined not to be outdone, have made 
even if there is nothing alight? arrangements to-interpret several well- 
I confess that I laughed three or four; known characters of the legitimate 
times; but this wasn’t nearly enough | drama in the near future. 
for a farcical comedy. Also, the un- —_—_— 
relieved hardness of the shrew in the} It is rumoured that Mr. Grorcr 
domestic circle set me against her at| Rosey has long been hankering to 
the start; and Miss Marsor1e Day had! play the part of Elizabeth in Drake. 
not quite enough piquancy io carry off | That Mr. Ropey’s impersonation of the 
. her long and rather emaciated dialogues. ; Virgin Queen would be a notable one 
there can be no doubt. Those who 
have seen this genial humourist’s 
gems of medieval characterisation 
consider that his methods would 
revolutionise the school of acting 
at His Majesty’s. 


There seems to be no doubt that 
Mr. H. B. Irvine will surrender 
his part in LEverywoman to 
Litre Tic before long, as it is 
felt at Drury Lane that this 
change would brighten up the 
piece considerably. 
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Mdlle. Gasy Derstys has, we 
understand, signed a contract to 
play Bunty as soon as Miss Kare 
Morrat wishes to relinquish the 
part. 


Miss Marir Luoyp is re- 
ported to be busily engaged in 
negotiations for a Shakspearean 
season at the Court ‘Theatre, 
where she intends to open 
with Romeo and Juliet, herself 
playing the part of the fair 
Juliet to the Romeo of Mr. 
GrorGE Cuira@win. The event 
is much looked forward to in 
dramatic circles. 


Hriecpaw- 


CHARLES Mavupe (Vansittart) fo Miss Marsorir Day 


never thought of disconnecting 





As for Mr, CHarLes Maun, his part as|_« phe Clerk next read the following letter: 
the husband stood badly in need of an! — Dear Sirs, Re the old Cemetery in Denne- 
exotic accent, and he had none to speak | road. I write on behalf of the Churchwardens 
of. “I’m an American,” he stated. “| to state we think it desirable to make a change 
shouldn’t have thought it,” said she. |i” the cutting of grass and keeping in order, 

- 5 , jas B is now getting very infirm. We 
And she was right. 


have given him notice to expire at Christinas.’” 

I could have done with much less of West Sussex County Times. 
these two—excellent actors as they are} A remarkably callous order, which we 
—and a deal more of Mr. CLARENCE hope will not be obeyed. 
and Miss BouvertE as the girl’s parents, a et: : 
and Miss Barton as her maid. Miss} «A clerk in the Leipzig Mortgage Bank has 
CHRISTINE Sinver, playing the shrew’s | been condemned by the Court to pay a col- 
sister, gave a very natural picture of | league £40 and an annual allowance of £30 
t] 7 J mi f . ors that : sals | 2° compensation for injuries to his nervous 

2 SS Se wae — 5 | system caused by a blow in the neck which his 
to the provincial bosom ; and Mr. PErt- | colleague dealt him in jest while he was stoop- 
WEE’s French waiter was as Gallic as/|ing over his desk.” _ —— 
you could want. Edinburgh Evening News. 

There is an idea in the play, but the | If that colleague's sense of humour does 

° . At . | . ° 

whole thing needs fattening, if it is not | not desert him he will soon be able to 











to perish from inanition. O. 8. |retire on a comfortable income. 
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SELF-HELP. 


Mr. Jonn AyscouGcu writes to The 
Pail Mall Gazette to explain a curious 
misunderstanding that has arisen about 
the title of his new book, Faustula. 
It appears that a writer in The Pall 
Mall headed his “very fine review,” 
in which he called it ‘a better book 
than Kin@sLey’s classic masterpiece, 
Hypatia,” with the words “ Ave Flos 
Martyrum.” Result: The Secretary of 
The Times Book Club has written to Mr. 
AyscouGH inquiring as to his book, 
Ave Flos Martyrum, for which sub- 
scribers are asking, and Mr. AyscouGH 
accordingly begs the Editor of The 
Pall Mall Gazette to let his readers 
know the facts of the matter. The 
example of Mr. AyscouGn’s modest 
intervention is, happily, not likely to be 
thrown away on his brother novelists, 
as we gather from the subjoined letter, 
which has been kindly forwarded to us 
by the Editor of Prime Cuts. 

To the Editor of “* Prime Cuts.” 

Sir,—The Librarian of the Bodleian 
writes to me about a book of mine 
entitled “Golly! what a Book!” for 
which visitors to that historic institu- 
tionare clamouring. Asthesedemands 
are obviously due to the splendid notice 
of my new novel, Magnifico Pomposo : 
a Tale of Cuba, which appeared in 
Prime Cuts of October 20th, where 
the reviewer remarked that Sir WALTER 
Scorr had never written anything like 
it, I ask you to be so kind as to state 
that “Golly! what a Book!” was the 
heading of your reviewer's critique, and 
that the title of my novel is Magnifico 
Pomposo: a Tale of Cuba. 

Faithfully yours, 
JOHN SELFE LAUDER. 








THE MANIFESTO MANIA. 
(Suggested by recent excursions into the 
gratuitous and the inane.) 

Sir,— We, the undersigned, who were 
unable to support Mr. GLApsTonE’s 
Home Rule Bill, are now convinced that 
the encouragement of Irish tobacco 
affords an adequate guarantee of the 
removal of any source of danger to the 


grant of self-government to that dis- 
tracted island, and are therefore pre- 
pared to lend our support to the passage 
of the present Bill. ; 
We are, Sir, Yours, &e., 
JonAn Burris, Opo Rarrerry, 
JosePH Ponks, LEONARDPRINGLE, 
Apa Boaxkes, Davip Bopcer. 





_ 5ir,—In view of the deop-seated 
industrial unrest at present threatening 


— 
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Chatty Waiter. ‘THE RAIN’LL BE ’ERE IN A MINUTE OR TWO Now, SIR.”’ 


Customer. ‘‘ WELL, I DIDN’T ORDER 


” 


1r; I’M WAITING FOR A CHOP! 








our conviction, as the result of careful 
consideration and experiment, that no 


solution of the problem will be enduring | 


which omits to provide all working men 
earning a wage of less than £2 a week 


Empire which might arise from the| with free admission to all the theatres 


and cinemas in the United Kingdom, 
each ticket to carry with it free refresh- 
ment to the amount of one shilling. 
We are, Sir, Yours, &e. 
Harry Hoso, (Rev.) Sitas WAMBLE, 
Matpwyn Guppy, Hosra Tow- 
LER, VictoR WEAKLEY, LETTICE 
Prarp, WoLury Goaain, THEO- 
DORE TrBbiTs. 


Sirn,—We, the undersigned, though 


to paralyse our Commercial System, | unable to support Lord Roserrs in his| “All 
we, the undersigned, wish to express | advocacy of 


universal compulsory 


poeursony Service, are unhesitatingly of 
opinion that, unless the practice of deep 
breathing is rendered obligatory on 
every adult maleinthe United Kingdom, 
the safety of the islands will be seriously 
imperiled. 

We are, Sir, 


Yours, &c., 
| 


Eric SLOPPERTON, JEREMIAH WIG- 
GLESWORTH, JANETTA BuLoaa, 
Marcus BaMBERGER, OFFLEY 
DraBBLeE, Hector McLurkxry. 








| ‘* His host is an old Etonian and Middlesex 
| cricketer, and he often partners him at golf 
| and plays cricket on the links at Datchet and 
| Stoke Poges.’’— Tatler. 

| “Fore!” 

right; just wait till I've 
| finished the over.” 
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THE VALUE OF EXPERT 
EVIDENCE. 

JaMES CruNDLE, the Wolchester 
General Draper, is one of the successes. 
He went into the business, he will tell 
you as he welcomes you into his com- 
modious premises, when he was four- 
teen, and attributes his achievement, of 
converting a shop into a national 
emporium, to punctuality and plod. 
Myself, I put it down to genius. Any- 
how I couldn’t have done it myself. 

My wife has a passion for general 
drapery, and none of our household can 
venture onan expedition into Wolchester 
but what she has a commission for 
that one. 

“Tf you are going into town,” said 
she to me, “will you take these two 
patterns to Crundle’s and match them 
for me?” 

I realised my unhappy position at 
once. “This is the beginning of a 
long and bitter quarrel, Belinda,” said 
I. “Whatever I do it will be wrong. 
How much will you take in cash to 
settle at the start and let me off ?” 

“Do your best,” said she, “and I 
shall be satisfied.” . 

“ My doubts,” said I gloomily, “ are 
of the gravest.” 

The girl at the counter and I 
managed the first pattern all right, for 
the original material was Crundlean. 
But they were sold out of the second lot. 

“Send for the departmental man- 
ager,” said I, keeping calm in a moment 
of stress. 

The departmental manager said that 
not only were they sold out of the stuff, 
but that no more could be got, since the 
original block, dye, loom, letterpress, 
whichever it was, was destroyed. 

“Then,” said I, “I must see Mr. 
James Crundle.”’ 

I was glad at this point that I have 
always nodded to Mr. Crundle when I 
have met him in the street, preferring 
that others should know that I know 
him, rather than that Mr. Crundle 
should know that I know that I know 
him but am weak enough not to know 
him lest others should know that I 
know him (if you follow me). On this 
occasion I went to the length of shak- 
ing hands with him. 

“T went into this business when I 
was fourteen,” he began. 

“Quite,” said I. “ But I am com- 
paratively new to it, and I want your 
help.” 

1 explained the position to him and 
made many valuable suggestions. His 
suggestions were less valuable but more 
practical. They amounted to this, that 
Belinda must go without. 

“Mr. Crundle,” said I, “are you a 
married man ?” 
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He was. 
“T don’t suppose that even a wife 


| the matching of materials for servants’ 
|aprons, but conceive the general posi- 
tion with other particulars; yourself, 
say, commissioned to match a—a—slice 
'of beef, piece of butter, or drop of 
chicken extract.” 

| Mr. Crundle put his fingers together 
and made the conception. 

“ Something,” said I, “‘ must be done. 
Mr. Crundle, you are a success in life.” 
| He denied this, but showed signs of 
| reviving his first youth. 
| “Men have risen to be bishops and 
| generals, admirals and judges by 
triumphing over the follies of men. 
You have risen to be the leading draper 
in England by triumphing over the 
follies of women.” 

* Will you step up into my private 
room ?” said he. ‘There we shall find 
peace, quiet and privacy, and also pens 
and paper.” 

We stepped up and Mr. Crundle 
drafted a memorandum. He handed it 
to me and I read with admiration. I 
handed it back to him. 

“ Sign, please,” said I, infected with 
the atmosphere of the place. 














Before I had even opened my defence, 
Belinda had started to convict and 
sentence me. “I wish,” said I, “to 
hand in a statement,” and I produced 
the memorandum. 

“I, the undersigned James Crundle,” 
read Belinda, “ having since the age of 
fourteen years been in the business of 
general draper, hereby certify that in 
the matter of a certain pattern for 
material now produced and shown to 
me and exhibited to this memorandum 
and stamped with the official seal of 
Crundle’s, Limited, and in the matter 
of the executory trusts wherewith 
Thomas Bostock, Esquire” (me) “ was 
intrusted to match the same, every 
effort has been duly made to carry out 
the said trusts and that the terms thereof 
have not been complied with owing to 
circumstances over which the said 
T. Bostock had no control, that the 
said failure is due to force majeure or 
the King’s enemies, and that the said 
T. Bostock has done his best.” 
| Belinda examined the document from 
jall points of view, and even looked at 
| the back. 

“T was sure you would muddle it 
| somehow,” she said; “I suppose I 
shall have to go myself.” 








} « Alpine Winter Sports. Rooms booked in 
London.’’—Adtvt. in “* British Weekly.” 


We shall stick to our old plan of having 
| our rooms in Switzerland. 


would venture to argue with you about | 
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THE BIRD IN THE ROOM. 


A ROBIN skimmed into the room, 
And blithe he looked and jolly, 

A foe to every sort of gloom, 
And, most, to melancholy. 

He cocked his head, he made no sound, 
But gave me stare for stare back, 
When, having fluttered round and round, 

He perched upon a chair-back.. 


I rose; ah, then, it seemed, he knew 
Too late his reckless error : 

Away in eager haste he flew, 
And at his tail flew terror. 

Now here, now there, from wall to floor, 
For mere escape appealing, 

He fled and struck against the door 
Or bumped about the ceiling. 


I went and flung each window wide, 
I drew each half-raised blind up ; 
To coax him out in vain I tried; 
He could not make his mind up. 
He flew, he fell, he took a rest, 
And off again he scuffled 
With parted beak and panting breast 
And every feather ruffled. 


At length I lured him to the sill, 
All dazed and undivining ; 
Beyond was peace o’er vale and hill, 
And all the air was shining. 
I stretched my hand and touched him ; 
then 
He made no more resistance, 
But left the cramped abode of men 
And flew into the distance. 
Is life like that? We make it so; 
We leave the sunny spaces, 
And beat about, or high or low, 
In dark and narrow places ; 
Till, worn with failure, vexed with doubt, 
Our strength at last we rally, 
And the bruised spirit flutters out 
To find the happy valley. 
R. C. L. 





Faugh! 

‘**Gentility could not withstand the en- 
croachments of commerce. The Faughbourg 
St. Germain could not recognise the first 
Empire.’’—Montreal Daily Star. 

Nor, we imagine, could the first Em- 
pire recognize the Faughbourg St. 
Germain—not under that name. 
‘Tn the Maritza and Tunja valleys grapples 
of almost equal importance are in swing.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
We have seen the Terrible Turk grapple 
with his man on a stage, but never on 
mm: . 
a trapeze. This latter is a very dan- 
gerous game. 

‘* Rope pearls, not real, 3/6.’’ 

Advt. in * 
This is a terrible blow to us, as we 
thought we had hit on a real bargain. 


The Lady.” 
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Young M.F.H. (whose county is particularly well supplied with foxes, to huntsman from neighbouring hunt which is not), ‘I wast 
TO HAVE A TALK WITH YOU ABOUT FEEDING HOUNDS, JACK.”’ 


Jack. ‘‘Biess YE, Sir, 1F I Was ’ERE, I'D FEED 'EM ON FOXES!”’ 








| minutia is appalling. Had it been half as long the biography. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. would have been more than twice as valuable. It leaves 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) the life of Mark Twatrn yet to be written in fashion that 
ProrLe who know Mr. Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL best! will bring home a fascinating personality to the minds of 
as interpreter of Harrow-on-the-Hill may be surprised to | multitudinous admirers. It is an interesting speculation 
find him with revolver and bowie-knife ranging the prairies | whether his success would have been as immediate, as 
of the West. Thirty years ago, however, he tells us in his| universal and as permanent, had he signed his books with 
preface to Bunch Grass (Murray), he ranched cattle with ‘his full name, SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS. It is usually 
his brother in a country which he has called San Lorenzo, | accepted as a fact that, amid much else, CLEMENS invented 
and the present volume is one of the products of that ad-| his nom de guerre. Mr. Patne tells us that it was “con- 
venture. It consists, apparently, of stray fragments rescued | veyed” from an older Mississippi pilot, who used it as the 
from Occidental magazines, and the material has been left | signature to contributions confided to local journals. When 








as it was originally printed, so that the book betrays not a 
few signs of the tenderfoot in literature, as well as in the 
sterner art of cow-punching. There is plenty of the good | 
raw Californian vernacular, and there are some good yarns 
in it together with some that are not so good, but all 
through runs a kind of insular sententiousness that makes 
1t compare unfavourably with the starry models of this 


branch of letters, with the tales of Bret Harte, for instance, 


or those of that great humourist who also travelled West 
with his brother (and six pounds of unabridged Dictionary) 
and subsequently wrote Roughing It. Bunch Grass, in the 
words of yet another great writer who has also dealt with the 


1 ‘ ° ‘ é o-< a 
Golden State, “is not a bonanza, but there ’s boodle in it.” | 


’ In Mark Twain (Harver Bros.) Mr. ALBERT BiGELOw 
Paine has produced a biographical monument which in 
respect of bulk is prodigious. It runs to 1,718 pages of type 
exceptionally small for book use. Such a work would be all 
very well for Meruuse.an to have dallied with. In these 
days of greater hurry and shorter life its record of wearisome 


he died CLEMENS appropriated it and. made it world-famous. 
In the same generous fashion he borrowed from another 
river-pilot the story of “‘ The Jumping Frog” that gave him 
his first taste of fame. 

Mark Twain was one of the few humourists of later days 
| whose conversation in its freshness and quaintness did not 
'fall short of the attractiveness of the printed page. Effect 
was added by a delicious drawl and a countenance whose 
stolidity seemed to deepen as his audience shook with 
laughter. Wandering through the morasses of these three 
‘volumes the reader will hap upon many passages which 
|help him to realize the simplicity, sincerity and lovable- 
ness of Mark Twatn. His life was crowned by one of its 
latest episodes. Finding himself in his sixtieth year 
financially ruined by commercial connections, he, like Sir 
WALTER Scort, put on again discarded harness and worked 
till his creditors were paid in full. Striking resemblance in 
the lives of two great writers is increased by the circum- 
stance that in both instances ruin was brought about by 
embarkation in the trade of publishing. 
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Much good slien is to be found in Queen Anne, by 
Herpert Paut (HopDER AND StovuGuton). This is a new 
and revised: edition. The first was published by Messrs. 
GouPIL AND Co. in 1906, with numerous illustrations. Tomy 
regret I cannot remember it, but I venture a guess that the 
illustrations were reckoned the more important part of the 
book. Now the letter-press is set free from the super- 
incumbent weight of the pictures and has a chance to speak 
for itself, a chance of which it makes very good use. The 
book is an account of the political, literary and social life of 
England in the time of the Queen whose chief titles to fame 
are that her country produced many great men during her 
reign, and that she herself, poor woman, having had seven- 
teen children and lost them all, is now in quite a special | 
sense dead. We all know our Hersert Pav by this time | 
—the agreeable crispness of his manner, the short sentences 
packed so full of meaning that each one may in itself represent 
a pamphlet or a book, the occasional pleasant discursive- 
ness when a subject. particularly attracts him, and the 
many-faceted brightness of the whole. What Mr. 
says of Horace’s Ars — 
Poetica may be applied, 
mutatis mutandis, to 
this book:—*It is the 
familiar epistle of a 
highly cultivated gentle- 
man to correspondents 
who can take hints with- 
out explanations and can 
fill up gaps in the sense 
for themselves. It can 
never be of any use to 
readers who try to in- 








terpret the suggestive, 
half-enquiring lines as 
though they were the 


finished and formal 
treatise of an academic 
professor.” I may add 
that the book is full of 
sound judgment and ex- 
cellent sense. 

I cannot ria myself of 
a feeling that I have 
been badly used. 
written a book called Phe Blue Wall (CoNnsTABLE). 
all the marks of the detective story, which I love. -The 
frontispiece depicts an anxious- looking man in a strained 
attitude, with moonlight all over him: some of the chapter- 
headings are, “‘ The House Next Door,” “‘ A Moving Figure,” 
“The Face,” “ A Shadow on the Curtain,” 
at Night ’—oh, yes, and “ The Seratching Sound”; I was 
nearly forgetting that ; and on page 32 one of the characters | 
gasps, ‘Something is going on—some ghastly, 
tragedy.” Promising, I think. There is the heroine, all 
alone in that sinister house. 
you guess. Not a bit of it. 
Her life is in no danger whatsoever. ‘All that has happened | 
is that she has contracted the morphine habit and has shut | 
herself up to try tocure herself. If Mr. Cup thinks it fair to 
spring an anti-climax like that on a trusting public after 
twenty-three chapters of bated breath and scratching noises, 
there is no more to be said; and I turn in wounded silence 


SrEcta 








is it that is happening at that house?” 
time. It was murder right enough— 


It is all right this 
good, honest murder, 
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Pavut | 





GOLF-LINKS FOR SHORT-SIGHTED PLAYERS. 


and “ A Visitor | 





horrible |in dialogue, with stage directions. 


Her life hangs in the balance, | relief. 
He caught me like that, too. | certainly look forward to witnessing that letter 


commenced the hearing of an action.’’ 
Of its other relations we 
father at Cambridge. 

to Mr. R. Austin Freeman, who, curiously enough, asks me | 
precisely the same question as did Mr. Cartp—to wit, “ What | 
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of sugar and all the rest of it. There i is one pleasing i inno- 
vation in The Mystery of 31, New Inn (HoppEer anp 
Stoucuton). John Thorndyke is every whit as infallible 
as Holmes, and Jervis displays an almost super-Watsonian 
density, yet never once does the former permit himself a 
touch of irritability. And that, mind you, was no mean 
feat, for this is the sort of conversation they used to have :— 
Thorndyke: “ You never suspected that the coachman and 
Weiss were one and the same person?” Jervis (amiably) : 
“No. How could they be? They weren’t in the least 
alike.” 


Lady Jeffreys, the flighty young wife of Sir Baldwin 
Jeffreys, was detected in a midnight assignation with 
Lieutenant Carrington by her young sister, Boadicea. It 
was the kind of assignation that indiscreet wives do give 
gentlemen on our virtuous comedy stage—compromising, 
but Quite All Right Really. However, when Sir Baldwin 
came thundering on the door, his lady had only just time 
to invent the lie that her sister was the object of the 

= i ->7 Lieutenant's suit. And 
las, by one of the first 
idramatic rules, Boadicea 
couldn’t deny it, they 
‘were betrothed, to the 
joy of everyone, even in- 
icluding presently the 
‘supposed lover himself. 
'But of course such a 
turn of events did not 
|by any means suit Lady 
\Jeffreys, who became 
ifuriously jealous, and in 
| order to spoil sport con- 
fessed to her sister that 
the original affair had 
been — what it wasn’t. 
\So poor Boadicea, still 
faithfully following her 
formula, threw the Licu- 
tenant over without ex- 
planations. Thus far, as 
you see, the intrigue has 
been of the stalest; it 
‘works up, however, 


Mr. Ric HARD WASHBURN Cup has | to ; a big scene with a letter, which, if mechanical, is so 
It has | undeniably effective 


that I will not spoil your enjoyment 
of it with any details. I perceive that I have been betrayed 
| inevitably” into speaking of Baroness Orczy’s latest pro- 
duction in terms of the theatre; I should add that for the 
present it is a novel called Meadowsweet, and published by 
Messrs. Hutcuinson. But if ever a tale was predestined 
| for the footlights this is it. For all the effect of real life 
‘created, the characters might as well have talked frankly 
Two of them, about 
whom I have not spoken, sound the very abysm of comic 
But there are some good acting parts; and I 
scene in 
the last Act. 








‘The President, sitting with Elder Brethren of the Trinity Mouse, 
Bristol Times. 
distinetly remember the grand- 





‘*His face was a strikingly interesting one, and even without his 


clothes people would have turned to look at him.”’ 


Manchester Guardian. 


with a Holmes and a Watson and clues and poisoned lumps | Why “ even” ? 











